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This moduje for the classrooia teacher is intended to 
help the teacher realize specific aims in instructional practice. 
Objectives, outlined for the teacher are: (1) to be able to 
distinguish between broad goals and instructional objectives; (2) to 
be able to identify the characteristics of an, instructional 
objective; (3) to te able to describe the general categories of 
instructional objectives; and {^) to be able to write instructional 
objectives precisely. The teacher should be prepared in an 
instruction session to clearly identify what each student is expected 
to do and the limits of what shoul'd be accomplished* An understanding 
that the learning process consist s not only of intellectual activity 
tut also physical activity (sight, touch, etc.) is important in 
teaching successfully- It is also essential that the teacher 
encourage enthusiasm and interests in the student so learning will be 
pursued beyond the classroom. At the conclusion of this guide, a 
competency check is presented for the teachei: to assess his/her 
knowledge of the objective criginally outlined at the beginning of 
the paper. (OD) " 
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s?:::C£FviNG instructional objectives 

took i Ahcod_ 
After read ills this package, you should be able to: 

1. di stinj^/aish botveen goals and instructional objectivcSo 

2. identify the three characteristics of an instructional 

objecuiveo 

3. describe the three general categories of instructional 

object iveSo 

4'o wri te "ins true tional objectives that focus on each of the 
three major dimensions of leai-'ningo 

If you think, you can meet these objectives before reading the package, 

turn .immediately to the end of th'^ textual material on instructional ch;^uoci 

and complete the knowledge -level competency check o 

Clear, precise statemants of objectives promote effective vnscrac.^-. ori„ 
Learning occurs most efficiently as a consequence of planned experi enc: s 
-cons true ted in such a way that the outcomes of learning can be observer « 
It is evident thac young people do not learn best when objectives 
of instruction are aot cleaxly stated and v:hen achievement is expected 
because of a inystical coming together of random teacher nctSo 

Even thoSvC who reject the notion of precisely defined objectives 

. ■ ■ ■ • i ■■ ' 

do, in fact , have objectives and do look for subtle indicators to asse.v\s 

■ ' . ■} . 

the degree to which those objectives are accomplisheda The difficulty 
for the pupil or student in the classroom in such a situiition is that 
he is faced with the necessity of guessing what the teachers objectives 
are and hdv those objectives will be evaluatedo The actual criteria that 



v:ro used ir.ny ci* nmy not be valicio V.iiat is it that countr>? A friendly s;..j;c"* 
A low ic vol of noise? An L.-n^er hand raised in respon-se co every questiOii; 
■N'acn teachers fail to specify objectives clearly to. signal to youngsters 
uhe Kvses for evalUviti on, uncaecessary ambiguity and conf us i on resulto 

Spcci f i Cv'it i on Oil precise instructional objectives provides a. m Dans 
of establishing iihc excent to which improvement- in pupil or student 
•ci'fonnance is occuringo In order to make grounded judgments of this 
uype, it is necessary that the language chosen to' describe instructional 
objectives be chosen carefully « The need for care in select i*ritj; words 
for objectives is exemplified iri a very traditional, and? def i ciently- i 
i..t:a\:ed, social studies objective: "to promote the development of good 
citirienshipo" The objective posits a corr^'Tiendable goal , but a$, stated S. 
the phirase stands as a very imprecise referent against v/nich to measurfe'.j^^v'i-^^ 
a youngs ter*s progresSo What, | in fact, is "ci tieenship?" And beyond 
that, "^ood citi.zenship?'' At i7hat point does "good citizenship'* begin to slop 
over into **mediocre^' or even "pad" citizenship? Until such quesci ons are- 
answered clearly, 1 earners ' progress toward the end of "good citizenship", 
remains very difficult to measure. 

The lack of specificity found in many statements .of instructional 
objectives results in large measure from a confusion between the functions 
of overarching educational goals and specific instructional objectives. 
Broad educational goal statements have been used frequently by school 
boards to in^dicate the general directions of the educat i onal program© 
The provide a rough framework for the shaping of school district policioSo 
These goals ordinarily are derived from a balancing of information 
from four general areas; (l) information ^out what society is seen as ' 
desiring at. a particular point in time; (2) information from professional 



scholars in the various subject niatter areas; (3) inform.it ion from educational 
psychologists and theorists conccrnina the learning process and what education 
ov.3ht to be doing in response to knowledge about that process.; (A) information 
about the characteristics of learners in the area being sei-ved. This combina- 
tion frequently results in the compilation of a series of statements 
of which the following are typical examples: 

Students will develop an appreciation of the scientific method* 
Students wilL'develop a respect for democratic institutions. 
Students will understand the elements of capitalism* 
Students will exempl i fy. democrat i c principles in their habits 
of livingo 

Students will learn to tolerate diversity* 
These goals do have value in establishing a general universe of concern 
for education. But:, by themselves, they do not provide an adequate frame- 
work for the classroom teacher to use as he plans for daily instruction* 
There remains a need to break these goals into specif ic instructional objectives, 
The task of transforming these goals into precise instructional objectives 
is one of the most important responsibilities of the classroom teacher. 
In addressing this task, there is a need to keep in mind the three-tiered 
system that leads do\vTi from the overall goals of education to specific 
instructional objectives. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF GO.^S /\ND OBJECTIVES , , ' . 
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The task of establishing instructional objectives results from the 

necessity to refine the aims of subject matter curricula into specific 

entities that can guide the instruction of a given teacher in a given class- 

roomo Instruction can be guided only if some mechanism exists for evaluating 

loaiTior pcrfornvrace ou the in-^tructional objcctiveSc To facilitate the • 

collection of data thnt can be used to make these evaluations, it is wise o 

CO prepare instructional objectives that are stated in terms of vhat 

■ • . < ' . '' ' 

learners ou^ht to be able to d£ as a consequence of instruction* Observable 

learner behaviors are easily measurecJ and yield information that can be ^ 

used to monitor the effectiveness of a given instructional sequence. 

Ch nrncteristics of instr uctional objectives . An instructional objective 
should include three elements: (1) a statement concerning which learner or 
learners must demonstrate a behavior; (2) a description of the behavior the 
learner or learners must demonstrate; and, (3) a statement of the criterion 
or degree to which learners must demonstrate a behavior. In simpler 
language^ these characteristics are sometimes termed (1) the "vhq" (2) the 
'Vnat," and (3) the 'bxtcnto*' 

The "who" is an essential feature of an objective because personalization 
of instruction implies that all learners will not go through common learning 
experiences^ , Consequently, it is necessary to indicate which individuals will 
be required to demonstrate the behaviors called for in the "objective. The "who 
characteristic of an objective asks: *'U1iic h 1 earner (s) will be able to do.what, 
and how competently, as a result of instruction?" 

• The Vwhaf characteri sul c addresses itself to the specific nature of 
the desired behavior or performance of the learners. The "what" involves 
the simple question: " V^at should the learner be able to do as a result of . 



this insti-uction?" To provide a basis for answering this question, specific 

observable behaviors need to be identified that will be taken as indicators 

that learners arc moving toward -mastery of the instructional objectiveSo 

* 

There- is a need to exercise extreme care in selecting verbs to 
describe the observable 'behaviors that provide a means of evaluating 
learner perf orrance on objectives „• Verbs that are subject to a wide 
range of interpretations are notably unsuitableo For example^ verbs 
such as *'to understand" or *'to appreciate" are subject to much broader' 
interpretation that verbs such as "to wite" and "to illustrateo" 

Occasionally it is difficult to use a verb more specific than 
"to appreciate" or "'to understand" in' developing a particular objective. 
Such situations demand that a clear specification be made of what is 
going to be taken as evidence of "appreciating" or "unders tandingo" 
For example, will the *bnderstanding" be demonstrated by an art project, 
by a term paper, by an illuminated" manuscript, or by a paper and . pencil test? 
Acceptable indicators need to be specified by the teacher responsible^ for 
the development of the iastructional objective^ 

)Vo master lists of tasks that include all indiae:torii of '^appreci ating'* . 
and "understanding" existo Each classroom teacher must make judgments 
about what would be appropriate in the light of his o\<m instructional 
situatic^a A-Jhile the specific indicators that are chosen may vary amon^ 
individuals and- circumstances, there is a common necessity, to speci fy^ 
the iijicators that are selected as appropriate, vThatever they are« 
Clearly identified indicators put the teacher in a position to critique 
the appropriateness of his selection in terms of how well those indicators 
serve as measuft^ of learner progress. Without this specificity, the teacher 
has little basis for modifying his proceclUres since he really doesn't 



know whnt hns boon done in the first place. 

• The ''extent" component of an objective indicates the degree to which 
the . learner /is to demonstrate an identified behavioro There are no criteria 
that are applicable to all : teachers , subject areas> and classroomsp In 
planning for instruction, it is necessary for an individual^ teacher to decide 
upon standards that are appropriate to the characteristics of his ox«m 
lean^erSo Once the teacher has made decisions concerning these standards,- 
then he is ready to include statcnicnts of eostent in his objectiveSo Statements 
of extent answer the quoi^tion: ' ^low well - must a learner be able to demonstrate 
what he has acquired as a result of instruction?" * 
In summary, a bomplete objective must include a reference to the "who,** 
the "what," and the "cxtentp" No instructional objective is complete without 
all three elements^ Some examples of adequate instructional objectives are 

0 

provided belowt 

"who" ''what" "extent'' 

Each student will name orally at least four of the five 

most populous states in the uniono ^ " 

'\«7ho" ^ "what" 
2o Group three w ill point to rivers and -lakes on their seat 

^ "extent" . ' . 

maps wi th lQC7o accuracy o 

♦'who*' "what" "extent" - 

3o John will -write a 25Q-word paper making no more than three 

comma errors o . ' 



?'who'' ' "what" ■* "cxCcqU" 

A* l^nu ln^s j^.roviji will list on the bonrd nt Ic.nst throe niblicnl 

symboj^s from Job a Steinbeck The Grapes of ^^-ath o 

' .»' 

'^cho" ''what*' ^ '^'extt^nt 

5, Each stu-Jcat will \7ri te a one-^act play including three elements 

of classical French trngedy o 



As a check of your understanding of the necessary components of an 
instructional objective, place a plus (+) in the space before acceptable 
exaiTTples and a minus (-) in the space before unacceptable examples* 

• le John Adams will identify orally, from a group of six 

poems, one that has seventeen syllables to the line. 



■ / • O 

2o Each student will describe in a short paper five causes 

.of the Civil War, ' / 

.... / ■ _ 

3a / Group four will name the capitals of the states* 

____ 4o Each student will learn to appreciate folk music with 
100% accuracyo 

In the sample objectives above, numbers 1 and 2 are acceptable ins tructi ovxal 
objectives.. Each includes the three key elem^ants of "whcv*' '^^7ha't,'• and 'laxtento" 

Sample .objective 3 includes the "who*' and the "what," but the '"extent" is 
:7.1ssing. Thus, the precise intent of the teacher is unclearo Is each student 
to name the capitals with no errors at all? V?ith five errors? With twenty 
errors? To repair this objective, there is a. need to indicate <=what. will be 
accepted as a mimimum level of performance. There are number of ways a 
•criterion might be included to make the objective acceptable. The following 
represent revi si ons • that would remedy the situation: 

• Group four will name the. capitals of the. states with 100% accuracy, 

Group four will name the capitals of the states with 707* accuracy. 



Group four will name /ghe capitals of the states making no errors, in" 
naming the capitals of the Pacific Coast states and no more 
than five errors i^n reaming the capitals of the other states^ 



Sample objective 4 also does not meet all the requirements of a 
coir.plete instructional objective^ The "who" nnd the "extent" are there, 
but the "what" is not specified in terms of observable learner behaviorp 
A vei*b.::ef erring to an observable b(^;avior needs to be substituted in 
place "learn to appreciateo" In selecting a new verb, it is necessary 
to tjsk> "^.Nliat. vill stand as evidence of appreciation?" Several of 
the following instiructi onal" objectives could have been generated after 
responses to chat l:^uest ionr' / ^ 



-Each, sdudent.wili write a paper in. which he lists seven things 
^•.^ X. he, 14^<^es about folk musico 

\.co. Each student wij'l choose to. listen to folk music 50% more fre- 
quently after the unit on folk music than before the unit 

'"•■-^-.-ll&I^^ f^J^^^TlUSiCc • 

• i.o^m Each student will m<ake a chart on which five characteristics 
of folk music are explainedo ' 



.•oo« Each student xcill write at least tx^7o folk songs <, 

' " . ' . • ■ t 

Kinds of instructional' objectives o Learning can be thought of ais an 

amalgam of intellectt^al'p' ^f'-titudinal , and psycho-motor' component s o The 

intellectual dimension includes the cogriitive, academic, aspects of school 

exgei^ienceis .* The atfii tudinal^imei*ision concerns learners' feelings about 

thei r scljiool "activi ties 6 The psycHo^motor area focuses on physiological 

development as it,.relates to such issues as fine muscle control and the 

demands of the school curriculum. \ , " . 

'Instructional plans that includt^ experiences for learners in all 
\\ ■ . ' ■ . 

three learriing dimensions ♦ « • intellectual, atti tvidinal , and psychomotor 

facilitate learningo Consider, for example, the concept "thumb tack.'? 

Focusing oa; /the intellectual dimension, a teacher might f irst intjrbduce a. * 

learner to the attributes of a thumb tack by having him read a written 



description* Moving 6n to the psycho-motor task of fv*nni pulat i on, the 
tencher Tnight next have the learner pick up the tack, roll, it around in 
his 'fingers, feel itSjweight and its shapeo In a <pcrvGrse mood, he micht 
conclude the exercisej by instructing the learner to sit (briefly!) on the 
pointed end of the tack » o o an experience sure to provide Tiim wi th some, 
attitudinal perspectives concering* the pointed ends of tacks (and perhaps 
teachers, too) o After sufrvivin:> this apocryphal lesson' iriVolviuj; a aystcmc'itic 
blending of intellectual, psychomotor, and attitudinal components, it is 
doubtful that a learner vould soon forget the critical features of the new 
concept, thumb tack^ 

\v1aether or not a 
has intellectual, att 
or ariothJer of these d 



conscious and systematic division is made, all instruction 
itudinal, and psycho-motor components o Emphases on one 
imenoions varies among subject areas, programs, and 



teachers'o In very general terms, there tends to be a heavier emphasis on 



pschb-motor tasks in 
secondary school Engl 
learning are present 



secondary school ^physical education classes than in 
ish classes. But in both cases all th.^ree components of 
to some extent o 

difficulty mar.y teachers have faced has been their tendency to focus on 

• i 

that component of learning they have seen as the major contributor to learning 
in their subject are^io For example, some English teachers have emphas-i zed only 
the int'ellectual dimc^nsion of learnings A consequence of this practice has 
been that many le^meirs in English class have, developed undesirable attitudes 
toward the subject arid may even have felt some measure , of physical discomfort 
during English classes^ To avoid such pitfalls, teachers need, to formulate 
instructional objectives that focus on each of the three dimensions of 
learning regardless of their subject areas» 
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The Intel Icccual rjimcnsion o The intellectual dimension, sometimes 
rcfcri-ed to as the "cognitive domain," has been the subject of intense 
inves tigationo Iii a seminal educational, document. Taxonomy of Educational 
Ohiectives: Handbook I, Cag7;nitive Domain ,- Benjamin So Bloom and others 
HU32^'St a taxonomy of intellectual leai-ning;* According to this taxonomy, 
learning proceeds from the simple to the complex in a series of stages 
beginning vi th memory and recall j sorts. of processes and increasing in 
sophistication to inclucje analysis, synthesis, and evaluation© An implication 
that has been drawn from this work is that teachers ought to stri^re for 
instructional procedures that enable Igarners to become increasingly adept 
at using higher level intellectual processes o Young people should be able 
to operate more frequently at the levels of "analysis, synthesis, and evaluation 
as a consequence of our insti*uctional programs^ Such an intelFectual progression 
by our young people is unlikely to occur vithout careful planning© 

Planning requires a systematic varying ot the levels. of intellectual 
challenges with which learners are confi'onted as teachei'S help them move 
beyond the use of simple recall to higher level mental processes « In the 
absence of this kind of planning, large numbers of teachers have tended, to 
develop instructional objectives that have demanded too little of learners. 
Memorization tasks and pimple factual recitatf^on requirements are examples 
of the sorts of inadequate objectives we h^ve es.tablished at the expense of 
activities requiring application, irferential, and evaluation capabilities* 

To provide for an expanding sbphi s ti cat ion of intellectual functi oning 
of learners, there is a need to plan for instiaictional objectives that challenge 
pupils and students to operate atvaried intellectual levels. As a framework 
under which to organize instructional; objectives at different levels of 
intellectual functioning, the following adapat^ion of Bloom's scheme is useful; " 
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The Intel Icccual rjirricnsion o The intellectual dimension, sometimes 
rcfcri-ed to as the "cognitive domain," has been the subject of intense 
inves tigationo In a seminal educational document. Taxonomy of Educational 
ObiectivQs: Handbook I, Cog^.nitive Domain ,- Benjamin Sp Bloom and others 
Ku^^est a taxonomy of intellectual leai-ning^ According to this taxonomy, 
learning proceeds from the simple to the complex in a series of stages 
beginning with memory and recall j sorts. of processes and increasing in 
sophistication to inclucje analysis, synthesis, and evaluation© An implication 
that has been drawn from this work is that teachers ought to stri^^e for 
instructional procedures that enable Igarners to become increasingly adept 
at using higher level intellectual processes o Young people should be able 
to operate more frequently at the levels of analysis, synthesis, and evaluation 
as a consequence of our instructional programs^ Such an intelFec tual progression 
by our young people is unlikely to occur vithout careful planning© 

Planning requires a systematic varying ot the levels. of intellectual 
challenges with which learners are confi'onted as teachers help them move 
beyond the use of simple recall to higher level mental processes^ In the 
absence of this kind of planning, large numbers of teachers have tended, to 
develop instructional objectives that have demanded too little of learners. 
Memoriz^^tion tasks and pimple factual recitatf^on requirements are examples 
of the sorts of inadequate objectives we h^ve es^tablished at the expense of 
activities requiring application, irferential, and evaluation capabi li ties « 

To provide for an expanding sbphi s ti cat ion of intellectual functi oning 
of learners, there is a need to plan for instiaictional objectives that challenge 
pupils and students to operate atvaried intellectual levels. As a framework 
under which to organize instructional; objectives at different levels of 
intellectual functioning, the following adapat^ion of Bloom's scheme is useful; 
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Level I: Knowing and Understanding 
Leviil II: Applying 
Level III: Inferring / 
^ Level IV: Evaluating 
Under level One, "knoving and understanding,*' instructional objectives 
' can be developed' that; ' . 

1» . require the recall of specific facts 

2o require an ei^plaiiation for a given process oir phenomenon when 
'•facts" have been given previously. 

Examples ; 

Each pupil will write the names of at least five of the 

;\v. ;• : past: six presidents^ 

Group Six will explain orally^ with no mistakes, which states . 
have the highest per capita income according... to thfe 
St atisticai Abstract of the United States » 

^ Each student will write a short paper oh how a bill becomes a 
law, mentioning at least f ive ,of the steps described in 

■ ■ : class 0 ■ ,^ '.' ■ ' ■. ' ■ 

^-:«v*J^ncier Level Two, '^applying," ins tructional objectives can be developed that: 

require the learner to apply previously learned inforraat ion to 
new situations. ^ : , 

Examples:. 

With 100% accux-acy, each child will state'orally that blue 

represents water on his new nnap as wel^^.^as on his old map. / 

Each pupil will name at least five new words that start vjith 
the "p»» Sound. ■ . ^ 

, ■ Each^ Student will solve for the length of the hypotenuse with 

lOOZ .accuracy using the Pythagorean, theorem. 

.. . p. \ . . ^ 

Under Level Three^ ^'inferring," instructional objectives can be developed 

! - ■ , ■ ■ . ■ " ■ 

that: . « 



1. require ^he learner to develop responses that go ^beyond a simple 
recitation of the available facts. 

' 13 ■•■ - ' ■ 
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Exnmples ; 

Group seven will write a group paper in which three possible 
consequences of the petroleum shortage are ^ 

Each student will suggest six possible conse ^ nge 

in weather that would give Phoenix,, Ari ' ' ^^es of 

annual rainfall o 

Each student will write a paper in which he names the individual • 
most likely to be the 1980 Republican candidate for President. 

Under Level IV, "evaluating," instructional 'objc-ctives cto be devolopi-i^d 

that: ■ . • 

1» require the learner to state criteria for making a judgment. 
2o require the learner to make a judgment. 
Examples ; 

Each student will state his preference for either the underhand 
or the overhand method of making the free throw, indicating 
at least three reasons for his choiceo 

■Group six will write agroup paper on the effectiveness of 
monetary policy in< slowing . inflation since World VJar 
II, supporting their position with at least ten citations 
from business and economics joumalSo 

Each pupil will tell why he liked or■^did not. like the story, 
giving five' specif Ic rcasons'^.f or hi^ decisiorvo 



All teachers need ,to write some i,nstructiorial objectives that fall under 
each of these four levels of the intellectual dimension of learning. No 
broad prescriptions are possible concerning the relative numbers of objective 
that ought to be written at each level. Each teacher must make that decision 
.in the light of his o\m ci rcumstances . . The important thing is that a conscious 
effort be made' to plan for objectives at all four levels. . Careful planning 
of this nature can assure that youngsters will be led through a broad spectrum 
of experiences that can increase the sophistication of their intellectual 
functioning^. In the absence of such planning, any increases in learners' 
abilitijeS'' to , conceptualize at more abstract levels will be difficult to attribute 



to the instruct! oiv^l program* 

The attitur^iiial dlmension p Educators have long recognized the importance 
of the attituiinal dimension of, learningo Statements of goals and ^rjecr' 
that relate to attitudes and values have been a traditional feature of r'"?:;t ric 
curriculum guides. Despite the concerrL for values in s tritements. of school 
policy and in curriculum guides, teachers have been reluctant to develop - 
instructional objectives that focus specifically on the attitudinal dimension 

learningo Teachers* hesitancy . to get involved in this area stems from 
several traditional dilemmas. < > . 

The first of these relates to the problem of evaluating attitudinal 
objectives. \^at sorts of behaviors are to be observed? ^*Jhat criteria can 
.be used to establish levels of satisfactory performance? Is it really even 
possible to meaaire a change in an attitude or a value? Frequently teachers 
have given up the quest for answers to these thorny questions and have avoided 
the attitudinal dimens i on* al together , - ; 

^ The lack of enthusiasm for developing objectives in this area has been 
reinforced by some critics who have conten<3ed that attitudes ought to be 
considered personal and private. The non-public nature of att i tudes, and 
values, some allege, implies that they are an improper focus for instruction 
in the school o A difficulty with this position is that attitudes and values 
are inextricably bond up with the intellectual and psycho-motor dimensions 
of learning. Since attitudes affect: youngsters* performances on intellectual 
and psycho-motor tasks, teachers cannot make a good case for failing to 
plan for learhing in the attitudinal dimension^ Weak planning in the 
attitudinal dimension is quite likely to result in weak learner performance 
on tasks relating to intellectual and psycho-motor abilities as well as 
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on a specific task relating to <ittitudcs or values o 

Having mnde a con^ni trricnt to plan in the attitudinal di mens i on, teachers 
need to- begin by i/fentifying the sorts of objectives for which it is apprpriate • 
they become accountable » Surely there arc areas, for example processes leading / 
to the development of highly personal values, that >utside the realm of the' 

school's responsibility^ On the other hand, te.. rs .ave a proper professional 
state in helping youngsters to develop positive attitudes toward leamingo 
Most teachers would consider themselves failures if they were to do a "good" / 
/job introducing content only to ftndcV that, their students had developed a distaste 
for their subject area, - . ,* / ^ 

AUundant evidence underscores the fact that educators are not doing an 
adequate jbb in helping y-oungsters to develop a positive attitude toward/ 
leamingo Over one-half of our high school graduates x\ever read a bool^^ after 
leaving school. Many electioris attract fe\>/er t.han fifty-percent qf tjKe regis- 
tered voterSo Teachers have a professional responsibility to work for the 

; / ■ • * 

■/ ' , ' ' 

development of attitudes that can change these statistics, , 

Attitudes are mental iconistructs th^t are inferred from observable beU^wior, 
For example, from the statistics above relating ]to voting behavior,' an observer . 
can infer an attitude of political indi f f erence p In dealing with attitudes, 
teachers have to make decisions concerning which attitudes are of interest 
and which behaviors can be used to infer how individual youngsters stand 
with respect to those attitudes. Critics are sometim3s bothered by the idea 
that a teacher might want tb ^compare youngsters* standings with respect 
to various attitudes in much the same "way that arithmetiac scores might be 
cofnpared. Any teacher attempting such a use of information concerning 
the' nature of youngsters ' attitudes clearly is making an improper use of 
his data, . ' j ^ 

•It must be recognized that youngs ters V attainment of objectives in .,the 



attitudinnl dimension must never be used for convGntioual grading purposeSo 
Or.e main contribution of attitudinal objeci:ives is the provision of systematic 
infoinnation to the teacher- concerning how his instructional program and 
teaching style are influencing the attitudes of his learners toward the sub- 
jects he is teachingo This inforraation is of great interest to the 
individual teacher, but it^is hacdly s^* purposes of distributing 

letter gradeso 

Teachers need to consider 1:he process of valuing as they formulate 
■attitudinal objectives o An; understanding of this process, can shed light 
on how values com^.' to be internal ized« This information can pT:ovid.e ^ 
a >asis for preparing att djtudinal objectives that ultimately may bring 
about changes . in certain youngsters V' feelings about the school program* 
.< Raths, Karmin, and Simon (1966) have proposed a seven step process 

valuingo The development of a value, . according to their framework^ 
involves the following sequential elements; ! 
lo Choosing freely 

2o Choosing fx;om among alternatives 

3. Choosing aftQr. thoughtful consideration of the consequences 

of each alternative . 
4o, Prizing and cherishing ' . v ' > 

5o Affirming,, ^ 
60 Acting upon choices 
7 p Repeating 

The intent of thi s framework is to assist individuals in considering 
what it is they value,, where that value came from, and what actions they 
have taken reflecting" that valueo This inf orn^tioriiVhelps people to rccognis!:e, 
in a conscious sense, those values that are the bases for their actions. 
By bringing these values to a level of conscious examination, it becomes 
feasible for individuals to accept or reject these values along with actions 
flowing from these values, * ' ' 
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The Raths\, Haimin, Simon framework can be used to guide the develop- 
ment of attitudinal objectives . that are di rected toward helping .youngsters, 
to examine their values and nuike decisions based, on'those values^ In most 
classroom situat,ions, it is not reasonable to expect youngsters to go 
much beyond step five,, "affirmingo" Instructional objectives^ however, > 
can be developed for each of the first five stepSp 

Level I: Choosing Froely o fhis level indi'^ " that a youngster 
is able to make choice's in the absence of pressure, 

Example ; Whert confronted with several altematiA^e positions, " 
the group will allow e^ch /individual to choose 
his position without exerting pressure upon hi in. 

Level 11: Choo sing f rom ^among Alternatives ;' This level/ indicates 

that a youngster knows what. other choices /are ayailablea 

■ Example ; V^en* Trucking a choice^.of , a 'position, the leaxtver 

^ V states at Teast two other possible choices. 



Level III: Choosing after Thoughtful Consideration o'f the Coasecj uences 
of Bich Alteirnative o The youngster is able to identify 

the likely Consequences of a . choice made from among several aItern:ia,tiveSo 

Example; /After making a choice; the learner states the possible 
consequences o v ' 

Level IV: Prizing and Cheri shing o The youngster at this level indicates 
sincere personal satisfaction with his choice. ; . o 

• ! Example ; After making a choice, the learfier expresses his satis- 
! faction x^ith that choice through either written or . 

* oral statements, 



■ : .Level V: Affirming , The' yp\jn£;§ter at this level is. willing to affirm 

MA ' ' ^ ' . ' , ■ ' ■■■ 

a choice publicly, / ■ * 

^ I Exampl e ; : By the conclusion of the unit, the • learner makes at least 
j one public s tatementxind i eating a choice he has made, 

. ■ • ' . • ■ ' i ' '. / ■ " '■'\ " " • " ■ ' 

The utility of auti tudit^al objectives derived^ through the use of this 
. . framework^ relates most clearly to thc^ prcblf^ of identifying those values- 

■■' O /' - / , ■ IS • : '■ ' . ' 
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youngsters -.hold atv] are willing to cotrcni t themselves to publiclyo Teachers 
face a slightly different task in attempting to . promote positive attitudes 
toward .learningo In this case, the teacher is not so much interested in 
learning what a pupil values as he. is interested in fostering an appreciation 
^or something the school yalueSo 

As a preliminai-y step in developing objectives designed to promote 
VnTpi-oved attitudes toward learning, teachers need to ask: "What doipeople 

b ' ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ^^'-"^ 

who have an appreciation of this subject do?" Take the example of, music. x> 

Music buffs frequently are observed 1 istening to recordings or to a good 

FM station. They read books and articles about music. They attend concerts. 

They go to Ttictures .given by prominent conductors and other musical figures,^ 

Finally, they . talk, about music whenever the opportunity arises. 

A comparable list of affici^riado behaviors "could be prepared for football 

fans, fi she i-men, skiiers, and stamp col lectors. All of these people ai-e 

likely to spend their frc?e time engaged in rather predictable sorts of 

activities. People seeing someone engaged in one of these activities t*:;nds 

to say a silent, ""Aha, another ice fisheraan! or poker player, or whatever." 

^y0- This same technique can be used to determine the degree to which our 

•educational programs are developing committed "fans." There is a need to 

determine the sorts of behavior indicators that V7ill be looked for to identify 

the' youngster tViat is turned on by teaching of the American heritage, or 

chemistry, or stitchery. Attitudinal objectives should consist of lists of 

clusters of those behaviors that characterize individuals who have "taken" 

to a subject.' For example, the following behaviors might be tried as likely 

indicators of attitude toward reading: 

By the conclusion of the unit, a minimum of fifteeh pupils will 

.demonstrate an appreciation of reading by: ' . u 

1. getting a library card at the 'public librairy 

in 
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2. choosing to rood during at least 25% of ree-t iime'' periodSo 
3o voluntarily telling others about a good book^ 
4o wuying books from the book clubo 

True, there may \.ot be a one-to-one relationship betweenoeach of these ■ 
criteria and the general area of "appreciation of reading/' but the accumu^ 
lated evidence of the several behaviors collectiveiy. can provide valuable 
evidence regarding the degree of "appreciationo" Inf oxTnati on derived from 
thes^ lists of behaviots provide useful referents for teachers .who. are 
considering possible, changes in thei r , instruct i onal practices, 

A final area that relates to the attitudinal component of learning 

concerns the development of instructional object ives . that enable students 

and pupils to reeognize the values that undergird deqisions made by others. 

Wen youngsters are taught to search for yalues lying behind statements . 

of other pq.ople, they become ^less susceptible to the blatantly dogmatic, 

the pemiciously/propagandistic. 

i Example ; Given^ three statements , the learner will list the values . 

expressed in each statement and vill point out vhich 
statement is most consistent with values expressed 
in. the Bill of Rights o " . 

Few teachers have been formally grounded in the preparation. , of 

instructional objectives in the attitudinal dimensiono Hopefully 

this diraension of learning will attract more professional attention 

as the intimate connection between youngs ters* attitudes and success 

in the total school -program be conies, more widely^hppreciatedo Certa^^nly 

..careful planning in this area c^rt produce dividends for the classroom 

teacher running Across the eni=±:3re spectrum of the school experience. 

The psycho-motor dimension ^ The psycho-motor dimension centers on 
the. physical aspects of learning. While motor responses more obviously ' 

■ ' 20' ,i 



are an csseatial feature oC certain curriculnr areas, notably physical edu- 
cation, they play some role in all parts of the school programo The psycho- 
motor .dimension includes such things, as hand-eye coordination and large 
and small muscle controlo This dimei^sion of learning plays .a particularly 
important role in handwriting, reading readiness, music, physical education, 
and art a - ^ . 

The psycho-motor dimension of learning typically focuses on seme sort 
of a motor responseo Instructional objectives in this area tend to be 
sequenced in such a fashion tha^ the learner .ultimately will be able to 
perform specific psycho-motor tasks unaided snd in different situationso 
Three levels of behavior in the psycho-rrrat'or dimension provide a franiework , 
for the* systeniatic development of objectives in this area: 

Le^el I: . Perfprms as guided 
Level II: ,, Performs unaided one time 
, Level III: ' Perfo^-ms unaided repea,tedly and in different settings* 

Level I: Performs as guided > At this level, the learner performs 

.an" activi ty correctly with help* 

Examples : ' ' . , 

.^..Each pupil writes one row of the small letter "o" in 

which no pai-t of' the letter extends above' the "beltlineo" 

John does at least tv;o son^cxsaul ts , aided by the teacher.- 
Each pupil ties a shoelace at least once, aided by the teacher 
Level II: Performs unni ded one" timC t. At this level, the learner inter- 
nalizes the behavior to the e-crent that he'^can pe'rform at least once without 
teacher he] p« , : ' • 

Examples : . '* 

Each student raises at least c:ie six-lac:; r:a on ,the potters 
vheelo- 

Peter prints tv70 rrws of small *'n*s*'^with no parts cutting 
through the ^"^iii^al tl ine a" 

Each pupil does least- one backward ■ roll • 
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; Level ..III: Perforn\s una ided rc pcatv-dly and in difCeront seUtingS o 
At this, level, the b.hovior should be highly iaternnlit^M ^ ^ lonrner 
^; ,,\fi. \ iiiety of situationSo 

Exan;plo3 ; 

Each pupil catches a ball from a distance of ten feet at least 
8 out of 10 times on tvo separate daysp 

Each student makes'at least .6 out of lO underhand free throws 
on, at least two separate daySi, - 

Sarah walks at least 10 feet on the balance beam oa at least 

two separate days. (... . ■ 

The emphasis reflected in objectives in the psycho-motor domain Is on 

assisting youngsters to develop internal motor control over various physical 

acts. Learners need to be involved inactivities sys tenvitically sequenced 

from guided &o unaided perf oxnnanceo Each teacher needs to determine tVie^ 

timing and exactv nature- of the experiences provided for his o\m py>?ils or 

students. This determination ought to be based on dia^^iiostic information 

gathered regarding the individual capabi 1 i ti es of each youngster. Some 

m-chanisms for gather ing . infornu t ion of this kind will be p/ovided in the 

• next chapter* * 



,. ' CoiTipetency Chec k 

As a resulc of reading this packfigG, you should be able to answer 
each of the following knowledge-level questions: 

1. vraat relationship exists between educational goals and 

instructional objectives? 

2, ^-Jhat are the three necessary components of an instructional 

objective? 

3. What are the three categori es of ins true tional objectives? 

4, How CO ^'knowing and understanrling" objectives differ from 
> ''applying" objectives? 

ERiC / ... 22 " 
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5, Why is , it r'csirable to develop some objectives at the '^knowing 

and understanding" level, some at the "applying" level, 
some at. the "inferring" level, and some at the "evaluating" 
level? ' 

6. How do instructional objectives written at each of the following 

levels var>' from one another? - 

ap performs as guided 

bo perf oralis unaided one time • 
Ce perforrrs repeatedly and in different settings 

7, \7Ht are the features of instructional objectives written at 

each of the following. levels? 

ap choosing freely 

bp clibosing from among alternatives 

Cp prizing and cl>oosii'\g 

d o affirming . . ./ 

8. ^vTiat are the advantages of developing instructional objectiyes 

that are stated in terms of observable learner behavior?- 

9o What relationship exists between individual school subjects 

: and each of the three categories of instructional 
. " objectives? 

10. ^•Jhat advantages accrue to the teacher who prepares specific , 
instructional .objectives? - 
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description* Moving 6n to the psycho-motor task of fv*nni pulat i on, the 
teacher might next have the learner pick up the tack, roll, it around in 
his 'fingers, feel itSjweight and its shape^ In a <pcrvGrsc mood, he might 
conclude the exercise! by instructing the learner to sit (brieflyO on the 
pointed <2nd of the tack » o o an experience sure to provide Tiim wi th some, 
attitudinal perspectives concering* the pointed ends of tacks (and perhaps 
teachers , too) o After s\Jrvivin:> this apocryphal lesson' iriVolviuj; a aystcnvitic 
blending of intellectual, psychomotor, and attitudinal components j it is 
doubtful that a learner vould soon forget the critical features of the new 
concept;^ thumb tack^ 

\v1iether or not a 
has intellectual, att 
or ariothJer of these d 



conscious and systematic division is made, all instruction 
itudinal, and psycho-motor corhponentSo Emphases on one 
imenoions varies among subject areas, programs, and 



teacherso In very general terms, there tends to be a heavier emphasis on 



pschb-motor tasks in 
secondary school Engl 
learning are present 



secondary school ^physical education classes than in 
ish classes. But in both cases all th.^ree components of 
to some extent o 

difficulty mar.y teachers have faced has been their tendency to focus on 
that component of locrning they have seen as the major contributor to learning 
in their subject are^io For example, some English teachers have emphasized only 
the int'ellectual dimc^nsion of learnings A consequence of this practice has 
been that many learners in English class have, developed undesirable attitudes 
toward the subject arid may even have felt some measure , of physical discomfort 
during English classes^ To avoid such pitfalls, teachers need, to formulate 
instructional objectives that focus on each of the three dimensions of - 
learning regardless of their subject areas* 
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The intellectual rjimcnsion o The intellectual dimension, sometimes 
rcfcri-ed to as the "cognitive domain," has been the subject of intense 
inves tigationo In a seminal educational, document. Taxonomy of Educational 
Obi'cctives; Handbook I, Cog^.nitive Domain ,- Benjamin Sp Bloom and others 
KU32^'St a taxonomy of intellectual leai-ning;* According to this taxonomy, 
learning proceeds from the simple to the complex in a series of stages 
beginning vi th memory and recall j sorts. of processes and increasing in 
sophistication to inclucle analysis, synthesis, and evaluation© An implication 
that has been drawn from this work is that teachers ought to stri^re for 
instructional procedures that enable Igarners to become increasingly adept 
at using higher level intellectual processes o Young people should be able 
to operate more frequently at the levels of analysis, synthesis, and evaluation 
as a consequence of our instructional programs^ Such an intelFec tual progression 
by our young people is unlikely to occur vithout careful planning© 

Planning requires a systematic varying ot the levels. of intellectual 
challenges with which leanners are confi'onted as teachei'S help them move 
beyond the use of simple recall to higher level mental processes^ In the 
absence of this kind of planning, large numbers of teachers have tended, to 
develop instructional objectives that have demanded too little of learners. 
Memori2£^tion tasks and pimple factual recitatf^on requirements are examples 
of the sorts of inadequate objectives we h^ve es^tablished at the expense of 
activities requiring application, irferential, and evaluation capabilities. 

To provide for an expanding sbfjhi s ti cat ion of intellectual functioning 
of learners, there is a need to plan for instiaictional objectives that challenge 
pupils and students to operate atvaried intellectual levels. As a framework 
under which to organize instructional; objectives at different levels of 
intellectual functioning, the following adapat^ion of Bloom's scheme is useful; 



